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GOOD WORDS.—XXXIV. 


True Quakerism means both the knowledge of God 
spiritually and the manifestation of that knowledge 
in the present life. Howarp M. JENKINS. 
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MY OWN SHALL COME TO ME. 


Serene I fold my hands and wait, 
Nor care for wind, nor tide, nor sea; 

I rave no more ’gainst time or fate 
For, lo! My own shall come to me. 


_— 


stay my haste, I make delays, 

For what avails this eager pace? 
stand amid the eternal ways, 

And what is mine shall know my face. 


_ 


Asleep, awake, by night or day, 
The friends I seek are seeking me; 

No wind can drive my bark astray, 
Nor change the tide of destiny. 


What matter if I stand alone? 
I wait with joy the coming years; 
My heart shall reap where it has sown, 
And garner up its fruit of tears. 


The waters know their own, and draw 

The brook that springs in yonder heights. 
So flows the good with equal law 

Unto the soul of pure delights. 


The stars come nightly to the sky, 
. The tidal wave unto the sea; 
Nor time, nor space, nor deep, nor high, 
Can keep my own away from me. 
—John Burroughs. 


THE PENDLETON MEETINGS. 

The Central Committee of Friends’ General Con- 
ference met at Fall Creek meeting house, near Pen- 
dleton, Ind., on the 18th and 19th. Most of the 
Friends arrived by way of Anderson, Ind., taking the 
last stage of the journey by express trolley from that 
place to Pendleton. Part of the visitors were enter- 
tained on the Friendly farms in the neighborhood of 
the meeting house, and part in the town of Pendleton, 
being taken the three miles back and forth to the 
meeting house in conveyance provided by local 
Friends. Lunch and supperwere furnished in the large 
dining room of the meeting house each day. From 
125 to 200 was the number thus entertained. 

The first business session of the Central Committee 
was held at 3 p.m. on Sixth-day, the 18th. In the 
absence of the clerk, O. Edward Janney, and the 
assistant clerk, Leah Miller Conklin, Joseph S. Wal- 
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ton and Bertha L. Broomell were appointed to serve 
for the present session. There were 24 members of 
the committee present, but the full number of mem- 
bers—100—was more than made up by the con- 
cerned Friends who were in attendance, and all were 
asked to consider themselves members for the time 
being and to take part in all the proceedings. 

The most absorbing subject of consideration for the 
first sessions was the place of meeting for the Confer- 
ence next year. Swarthmore, Ocean Grove, N. J., 
and Mountain Lake Park were the places named. 
Swarthmore was almost at once ruled out, because, 
while there was a cordial invitation from the Board of 
Managers of the College, no one seemed prepared to 
make a definite proposition as to how a meeting place 
could be provided. During the deliberations a propo- 
sition came up to hold no General Conference next 
year, but to hold several small conferences in Friendly 
centers instead. This took strong hold upon the meet- 
ing, and no doubt would have been agreed to, but that 
Friends did not feel free to take such radical action 
after the decision against holding the Conference only 
once in three years, made last year at Toronto, when 
a larger number of Friends were present. It was 
finally decided to hold the Conference next year at 
Mountain Lake Park, among the Blue Ridge moun- 
tains of Western Maryland. It was decided to meet 
there on Sixth-day, the 31st of Eighth month, 1906, 
and continue to the following Fifth-day. The de- 
cision was not reached until Seventh-day. 

On Seventh-day morning meetings were arranged 
for as early as 8 o’clock, beginning with the Commit- 
tee for the Advancement of Friends’ Principles. The 
report of this Committee, which was presented and 
discussed at the morning session, was in part as fol- 
lows: 


The general secretary began laboring for the committee the 


first of Second month. . .. During the months since 
beginning the labor he has endeavored to study and get 


acquainted with the field, and with the needs of the different 
meetings and neighborhoods, so that he might as intelligently 
as possible render assistance and inspire the spirit of service. 
It has been his aim and desire . . . to move slowly and surely, 
preparing the way before entering it. 

In the work thus far undertaken, philanthropic and other 
conferences have been attended. During the time covered by 
this report the secretary has attended 46 meetings and con- 
ferences, not counting First-day meetings for worship, or the 
various sessions of the Philadelphia and New York Yearly 
Meetings. 

A reasonably extensive correspondence, mostly of an indi- 
vidual character, has been carried on, involving the writing of 
250 personal letters. This does not include circular letters or 
notices of meetings sent out, or correspondence by way of as- 
sisting the over-burdened workers of other committees. 

The secretary has been glad by correspondence, and other- 
wise, to advise Friends, when asked, as to the management 
and equipment of philanthropic and other meetings. The cor- 
respondence has included an attempt to remove doubt and dis- 
couragement on the part of Friends who have consulted him 
regarding the working of parts of our religious system. 
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Help has been given in the way of furnishing an experienced 
teacher to conduct a Bible class in a First-day School, until 
competent local leadership was secured. Speakers have been 
furnished on application at public gatherings not held under 
the auspices of our Society. More and more local committees 
are learning that service at philanthropic meetings can be se- 
cured at the headquarters of our committee more expeditiously 
and easily than by individual correspondence. . . . 

The committee has prepared and offers for sale, practically 
at cost, six pieces of pamphlet literature, mostly relating to 
our testimonies. This literature has been advertised in the 
INTELLIGENCER, but has not been used as extensively as the 
committee would wish. It is furnished practically at cost. 
Something like fifty different persons in six States have pur- 
chased this literature and distributed it. Additions will be 
made to these pamphlets from time to time as way opens. 
The supply would be largely increased were the demand en- 
larged. a 

Certain primary needs confront the student of present-day 
Friendly conditions. Presently and prospectively serviceable 
people need a better understanding of our history, principles 
and testimonies, in order to appreciate our position in the re- 
ligious world of the past, and our possibilities and responsibili- 
ties in the active world of the present. We need to form the 
habit of working together, and we need some plan in which we 
can secure the co-operation of available and sympathetic per- 
sons in many neighborhoods not now in membership with us, To 
this end it is suggested that a Friend’s Reading Circle be estab- 
lished to be conducted on lines about as follows: 

A prescribed course of reading shall be followed by the mem- 
bers of the Circle each year. At the end of the year a written 
examination shall be taken. . . . Those who pass shall receive 
a certificate certifying that they have taken the course and 
passed the examination. At the end of the third year a cer- 
tificate of graduation shall be furnished to all who have passed 
the three annual examinations. 

A registration fee of one dollar, and an additional annual 
fee of one dollar shall be paid by all members of the Circle. 
This fee shall entitle the members to the literature issued by 
the Circle, and the diploma and certificates. 

Standard text-books shall be furnished to the members of 
the Circle at the cost wholesale price. 

The course may be pursued by individuals, or by groups 
meeting and reading in classes together, the latter plan being 
recommended as preferable. 

Each annual course shal] involve reading books, covering 
Friendly history, principles, testimonies, and methods, cor- 
related secular and religious history, and some standard work 
of fiction teaching distinct moral truth. The last year of the 
three years’ course shall also include outlines of the marked 
philosophical systems, in addition to the other reading. 

As a sample possible outline course the following may be 
mentioned for the first year: 

“George Fox’s Journal,” edited by Rufus M. Jones. 

“History of England from Henry VIII. to the reign of 
James IT.” 

Side Readings in Friendly literature of seventeenth century. 

Some standard work of fiction. 

The Reading Circle should publish a quarterly, in which sug- 
gestions for the course, hints in reading, reports from local 
circles, extracts from literature to be read, and general infor- 
mation should be printed. The expense of the publication to 
be covered by the entrance and annual fees. 

A board of managers and examiners should be elected, all 
of whom should be Friends having qualifications for the work 
in hand. 

If the plan meets the approval of the committee, working 
out the details might be left to the sub-committee of this com- 
mittee. 

From the study of the field already made, the secretary is 
quite sure that a system of interchangeable co-operative work 
could be employed by Friends in many neighborhoods, to their 
own profit and the good of others. By this is meant that in 
localities fairly well equipped with workers, these workers 
shall assist and inspire the other localities. It will probably 
appear that even in weaker meetings and First-day schools 
service may be developed and leadership strengthened, by oc- 
easionally working away from home. It is therefore sug- 
gested that a frequent interchange of visits and labors be 
effected between meetings, First-day schools and associations, 
within such easy access of each other as to make the expense 
small. It would seem that once a month is none too often 
to arrange these visits. They should be so managed that the 
visitors may in turn be visited. 

This plan involves developing serviceable Friends by ser- 





vice, and in enlarging the gifts of the Spirit by practice. The 
length of this report precludes going into details, but the appli- 
cation of the plan will be gladly illustrated for those inter- 
ested. 


The strengthening of our own weak and waste places is not 
the only line of work which may now concern and command 
us as a people, important as that is. Saving the “saving rem- 
nant” may be important, but interesting the world’s un- 
churehed and religiously unassimilated people, is a matter 
which the real genius of Quakerism does not allow to be set 
aside and ignored. It would therefore seem that the coming 
fall and winter should command attention and energy in the 
direction of carrying the message and working power of Quak- 
erism into localities where our Society has now no abiding 
place, and practically no following. Plans in this direction are 
under consideration. But it must be remembered that the 
work of investigating the field and placing the activity must 
be shared by our membership if active work is to be done. 
Interest, advice, effort, along this line is invited and urged. 
Friends are asked to report their discoveries, their needs, their 
desires to the secretary, in orderghat assistance may be given 
in that co-operative effort by which our principles may be ad- 
vanced. 

With gratitude for the sympathy and co-operation of 
Friends in the experimental character of our work thus far, 
and with the hope that a better acquaintance with the field, 
and a wider comprehension of needs, will produce wise and suc- 
cessful efforts for meeting them, this report is submitted. 


Much interest was expressed in the reading circle 
plan as outlined in the committee’s report, and it is to 
be put in operation as soon as the details can be 
worked out. 

In the afternoon of Seventh-day the first Con- 
ference session was held. This was under the care of 
the Young Friends’ Associations. Clarence Mills, of 
Decatur, Ill, served as chairman. The subject for 
discussion was introduced in a paper by Frances M. 
Robinson, read in her absence by Mary H. Whitson, 
which was in full as follows: 


ASSOCIATION WORK THAT SHALL NURTURE OUR SOCIETY. 


Though the duty came unsought and unexpected, 
and without intention upon the part of any one (un- 
less we may feel it to be the design of an overruling 
Providence), I am accepting this obligation to pre- 
pare a paper on the above subject, for your considera- 
tion, with a sense of thankfulness for the opportunity, 
since I cannot be in attendance, to express my con- 
tinued interest in the work of the Association, and my 
abiding faith in the young people of the Society. As 
a member of Indiana Yearly Meeting, I give you cor- 
dial weleome, and feel deeply grateful that you meet 
within our borders, where a large number of our mem- 
bers can come in touch with the inspiring influences 
of the Conference. 

I well remember that in 1890 the Conference met 
at Pendleton and received a new impetus which sent 
it forward into a larger usefulness and broader fields 
of effort. 

It was then that my active participation in the work 
of the Conference began. My prayer now is, that at 
this meeting at Pendleton the Association may 
awaken to a deeper consciousness of its possibilities, 
and receive from every young person in the Society 
a pledge of consecrated effort, that shall transform 
these possibilites into assured realities. You have but 
to glance at the records of former conferences to see 
what a long list there is of faithful standard-bearers 
whose vacant places must be filled if the work of the 
Society is to grow and prosper. Ask yourselves the 
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question, Shall the work fail for want of that effort 
which I can make? Let your answer be, Never. God 
forbid that I should fail to do my part, be it great or 
small, let my talent be one or many. 

Come, then, with this spirit; and let us find what 
place the Association can fill in the economies of the 
Societv—for all effort is too precious to be wasted. 

If the Society is to be nurtured two things are to be 
accomplished by each individual member. We must 
tind what will increase and develop our own interest 
in the work and welfare of the Society, and then dis- 
cover how to make our special work in and for the 
Society so interesting to others that we shall draw 
them into fellowship with us, as a magnet draws, by 
some inherent power, a part and parcel of itself. 

It is impossible to accomplish all that may be done 
<0 long as each looks to the other for leadership, in- 
stead of looking to the holy, consecrated spirit within 
one’s self for guidance, and inspiration to effort, full 
and free. 

Quakerism cannot thrive without the faithful ef- 
fort of individual Friends. We must have leaders, 
we must be leaders in every avenue of work which we 
undertake to open. We must have the spirit of will- 
ingness, which says: “ Here am I, Lord, send me.” 
We must have the spirit of inquiry, which says: 
“ What can I do to make my Association more inter- 
esting and helpful to myself, to the Society, to the 
world?” 

We need to know for ourselves why small meetings 
are apt to be lacking in interest. Is it because the 
number is small, or because of lack of consecrated and 
concerted effort on the part of those who compose it? 

Is there a small meeting within reach of any Asso- 
ciation which seems lacking in interest? Is it not, 
then, the duty of that Association—collectively and 
individually—to prayerfully consider what it can do 
in and for that meeting to revivify it? I do not be- 
lieve such: prayers would. remain unanswered, or the 
work of that Association go unrewarded. Our So- 
ciety can have a revival as far-reaching as that in 
Wales if the hearts of our people are as earnestly de- 
sirous of bringing it about as they should be. Only 
God can measure its influence and power. 

Is the First-day school flourishing which lies within 
the reach of an Association? If not, or if so, would it 
not be a legitimate part of its work to have a commit- 
tee appointed to keep in touch with the school and 
report its needs and its advantages to the Association, 
that it might give such encouragement as an older sis- 
ter would give a younger one in a well regulated fam- 
ily cirele? 

Would it not be an altogether proper and legiti- 
mate part of the work of an Association to appoint 
each month a number of its members to attend the 
monthly meeting for business, and report to the Asso- 
ciation the condition of the meeting, and any items of 
interest to the young folks which they could more 
freely and profitably diseuss in the Association? 

Properly carried out this course of action should in 
time bear fruit of the utmost importance to the So- 
ciety and to its younger members. From time to time 
matters might develop in the Association which would 
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very properly be taken to the meeting by individual 
members or regularly delegated appointees of the 
Association, that would have permanent value, and 
would increase the life and usefulness of the monthly 
meeting, as well as the interest of the younger mem- 
bers. Under certain conditions the Association might 
ask the monthly meeting to appoint representatives 
from its body to attend the Association on special or 
regular occasions, where circumstances would warrant 
such action. Any and all of these suggestions must 
be acted on “in the life,” as Friends say, or there 
would be little, if any, value in them. 

When young people are taken into membership in 
the meeting, does the Association take notice of it, 
and show its appreciation by giving every encourage- 
ment in its power to such new member or members? 

This is a very important work and should not be 
left to chance. There should be no possibility of its 
being overlooked, because what is every one’s business 
is nobody’s business. Friends have no pastoral sys- 
tem, therefore this is a work which the Association 
should not overlook. 

Perhaps the time has not vet arrived when the 
Association can take up the work of a proper develop- 
ment and encouragement of the ministry, neverthe- 
less I wish to outline a plan or method which may, 
and I believe will, at some time meet with very gen- 
eral approval as germane to the principles which un- 
derlie Quaker ministry, pure and undefiled. 

It is a method which I believe will appeal to those 
who occasionally feel called to speak in our meetings, 
as well as to those who have long been recognized as 
ministers. 

Ministry in the Society of Friends is the result of a 
natural and healthful growth in those gifts which 
qualify one for the service. Those who exercise these 
gifts require sympathy and encouragement, knowl- 
edge and wisdom, as well as fervor of spirit, in order 
that they may render the most efficient service of 
which they are capable, and thus grow in power. 

To my mind it is quite within the province of the 
Association to provide for the holding of religious 
conferences (so-called) under its auspices, at such 
time or times as may be found convenient, for the 
benefit of those Friends who are more or less fre- 
quently called to the service of ministry or to give 
instruction in our views, or who are interested in the 
development of such ministers or instructors. 

This work, and also the encouragement of normal 
instruction for First-day school teachers in all Friend- 
ly localities, is certainly a field which should be oceu- 
pied to the full extent of the ability of our Associa- 
tion workers and those whom they can call to their 


aid. 


Each Association should be an educational center, 
an executive committee, self-appointed, to put into 
operation every serviceable influence suited to its field 
of operation and the needs of its community. 

Under this latter consideration comes practical 
philanthropy—a subject of as vital importance to the 
helpers as to the helped. I shall, however, make no 
further allusion to it, as it will be presented fully in a 
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separate paper to follow this. It is well worthy a 
place in the work of every Association. 

The conferences for the development of public 
ministry amongst us should provide for papers on 
suitable subjects, to be followed by discussion. Every 
one knows how much life and value there have been in 
every such conference held, and that there has never 
yet been time sufficient to satisfy all whose hearts 
were “touched as with a coal from off God’s holy 
altar.” Is not this evidence of the need for a more 
general holding of such meetings? 

These topics would be quite different from those se- 
lected for the usual First-day evening meetings, com- 
posed of the general membership of the Association, 
being more doctrinal and fundamental in their scope. 
It might be found to be highly serviceable to have 
the General Conference Young Friends’ Association 
Executive Committee select a uniform list of topies 
for such conferences, since an exchange of valuable 
papers could then be made to good advantage. 

Some one has asked to have this question ‘of | * uni- 
form topics ” discussed, and mentioned the following 
subjects, most of which seem to me better suited to 
such a conference than to the Young Friends’ Asso- 
ciation as usually constituted. For the latter it may 
not be most desirable to supply a list of topics, as it 
would take this service from their executive commit- 
tees, which are now doing it very satisfactorily. It is 
to be hoped that none of ‘them will neglect to provide 
for a careful study of the principles which govern the 
conduct of meetings for worship and for business, un- 
less this course is provided in the First-day School 
Graded Lessons. 

The list of topies referred to is as follows: 

1. Conceptions of God; their growth, change and 
development. 

The Anti-Ritualism of Friends; its origin, its 
effect; present-day reasons why we should adhere to 
it. 

3. Loyalty. Fidelity to Quakerism as shown in 
avoidance of petty criticism and in endeavor to help 
it reach out for more light—new-found truths. 

4. Quakerism versus Exhausted Foxism. 

Is not some amount of Agnosticism justified? 
Is it not a requisite for the open mind? 

6. Occasional Providence versus Natural Causes. 

7. The Irreligiousness and Immorality of Belief in 
medal providences; Personal Interventions and Pres- 
ervations. 

8. Do as well as you ean, or criticise those who are 
doing as well as they can. Which will you do? 

The Inner Life, Personal Equanimity, Aloof- 
ness from the World’s Turmoil. In the world, but 
not of it; or in it and of it to better it? 

10. Christ’s Religion of the Spirit versus the Chris- 
tian Religion. 

11. Christianity and History. 

12. Practical Simplicity, or how ean young Friends 
bear testimony in regard to simplicity of life? 

13. Social intercourse an important part of Asso- 
ciation work. 

Undoubtedly the Association will have much to do 
in moulding the meeting of the future, and we should 


neglect no means by which the greatest wisdom may 
secure its healthy development and implant a per- 
feet working knowledge of our fundamental princi- 
ples in the minds of our young people, while we im- 
bue them with courage and fill them with fervor of 
spirit to do God’s will in their day and generation. 





This paper was followed by an address by R. Bar- 
clay Spicer, on “The Activities of Philadelphia 
Young Friends’ Association.” 

A diseussion followed in which William W. Bird- 
sall, Ellwood Trueblood, of Blue River; Esther Wal- 
lace, Edith Winder, of Richmond; P. J. Cadwallader, 
of Cincinnati, and others, took part. 

In the evening a public session was held with a 
large attendance. The address by Joseph S. Walton, 
of George School, was in substance as follows: 


A SPIRITUAL RELIGION, 


Man in his history has tried every conceivable sub- 
stitute for religion, and in turn has pronounced them 
all a sham and a mockery. In religion itself man has 
tried every imaginable way to avoid that which has 
been called the spiritual element, yet every age has 
its votaries to the teachings of the spirit, and scarcely 
a generation passes but religion is revitalized by the 
spiritualization of formal theology. 

What, then, is a spiritual religion, and how does 
it appeal to the activity and unrest of our present age / 
Is it a religion for the few only, for those highly or- 
ganized temperaments that can find life and nourish- 
ment in renouncing the things of the flesh and em- 
bracing the things of the spirit? Is it possible that 
a spiritual religion can be the religion for the masses/ 

In attempting to answer these inquiries, let it be 
understood at the outset that denominational distine- 
tions, based on the Christian foundation, are not to be 
considered. 

Christianity is the religion of Jesus Christ, and the 
religion of Christ is a spiritual religion. The religion 
of the early Hindoo is rich in spiritual characteristics; 
it is pervaded by a profound mysticism, but unlike 
Christianity, it can be separated from the personality 
of its founder without serious loss. Consequently in 
this age it has become a philosophy, and, like the 
philosophy of Plato or of Aristotle, can be sundered 
from the personality of Brahma and Buddha and lose 
nothing because of the separation. But Christianity 
cannot be separated from the personality of its 
founder, without transforming it into a philosophy, 
which suffers a serious and fatal loss, so long as on 
that basis it is compared with other and more ancient 
philosophies, and it loses its vitality when subjected 
to the standards of modern philosophy. This is not 
because of any inherent weakness in Christianity it- 
self, but it is because Christianity, by this process, is 
robbed of its spirituality, and is asked to serve a pur- 
pose for which it was never conceived. Philosophy, 
both ancient and modern, has great capacity to inter- 
pret Christianity, but it cannot take its place any 
more than Christianity can wear the garments of 
philosophy, and perform its functions. Consequently 
all attempts to confuse the two have resulted disas- 
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trously to the multitude who are hungry for the bread 
of life. 

Christianity is built upon the sayings of Jesus and 
their relation to the life he lived, and the life he 
lived bears witness to the struggle of human nature 
to identify itself with God the Father. Christ’s 
prayer for his followers was that “they all may be 
one, as Thou Father art in me, and I in Thee, that 
they also may be one in us; that the world may be- 
lieve that Thou hast sent me.” (John 17: 21.) In 
this identification of the Son oo the Father we find 
the unity that pervades Christianity, and in this unity 
we find the spirituality that led the early Quakers to 
call their conception of Christ a spiritual religion. 

This unity is twofold; it is in the man and it is in 
the church. It is in the individual, and it is in the 
grouping of persons for social worship. Man has a 
compound nature; he is susceptible of good and of 
evil; somewhat greater than man may reign in the 
reason and the conscience, making for good in one 
case and making for evil in another. Man’s effort to 
subdue the one and exalt the other has marked the 
history of his long struggle to know God the Father. 
Man knows the existence of an inner and an outer 
world. He knows the things of sense and the things 
of the spirit. A rose is more than so much color, so 
much perfume, so much weight; a rose is at once all 
that its beauty and fragrance has stirred in his soul of 
love and purity, and the recognition of a world 
greater than the world of sense. To the healthy child- 
like mind, that like Wordsworth keeps close to the 
unity of the realistic and idealistic, the rose is at once 
a unity of an outer and an inner world, and there is 
no attempt to separate them. 

In those charming lines left us by Wordsworth, de- 
scriptive of “ Airey Force Valley,” there is a touch of 
what might be called idealized realicm. Neither the 
idealistic or the realistic is left out; neither over- 
shadows the other. Faithfulness to the realities of 
the place and situation is identified with what it is and 
what it was to Wordsworth. Nature as created by the 
“Great I Am” is in unity with that of the poet be- 
gotten of God. It is not wholly the description of 
Airey Force Valley, that fascinates; it is what the 
rich experience of Wordsworth’s hea.t sees in that 
vale, and at the same time it is his truthfulness to the 
realities of the situation that prevents the lines from 
rising into vapor from an over warm imagination. 

“ Not a breath of air 
Ruffles the bosom of this leafy glen. 
From the brook’s margin, wide round, the trees 
Are steadfast as the rocks; the brook itself, 
Old as the hills that feed it from afar, 
Rather deepen than disturb the calm 
Where all things else are still and motionless. 
And yet, even now, a little breeze, perchance 
Escaped from boisterous winds that rage without, 
Has entered, by the sturdy oaks unfelt, 
But to its gentle touch how sensitive 
Is the light ash! that, pendent from the brow 
Of yon dim cave, in seeming silence makes 
A soft eye-music of slow-waving boughs 
Powerful almost as vocal harmony 
To stay the wanderer’s steps and soothe his thoughts.” 

In a sense these lines illustrate that there is a natu- 
ral body, and there is a spiritual body. Like Paul the 


apostle, the religious man is confronted with this fact 
at every turning in his experience. He learns that 
what is sown in the perishable is raised in the imper- 
ishable, what is sown in the corruptible is raised in 
the incorruptible. He learns then that this natural 
life, this life of sense, this material experience, is the 
seeding place for the world of spirit, and that now is 
the time of planting. He struggles no more like the 
mystic of old to crush the one that the other might 
live, to strangle the animal that the spirit might sur- 
vive; he turns no longer in despair like the voluptuary 
of all times, declaring, “ Come, let us eat, drink and 
be merry,” for to-day we live and of to-morrow we 
know not; on the contrary, he seeks to reconcile the 
outer and the inner life, the outer and the inner expe- 
rience, the seeding place and the crop that shall be 
harvested. 

This struggle for reconciliation is a struggle for 
unity, and it is a recognition of changeable reality 
and invigorating spirituality. Robert Barelay found 
this unity built on the harmony of the inner and the 
outer man. Isaac Pennington found it where “ the 
true eye sees,” where the “* true ear hears” and “ the 
true heart understands.” He found it where a “ right 
spirit walketh uprightly before the Lord and among 
his people.” He fully represents the Quaker concep- 
tion of this unity of the outer and the inner man, a 
unity that was far different from the ideal of the mys- 
tie who would crush the creature and exalt the spirit, 
who would never risk or venture any fruit of the 
spirit in the keeping of flesh and blood. The Quaker 
came to preach Christ, to preach the spirit of the 
Father on earth among men, clothed in human vest- 
ments and conditioned as men are, a beloved Son on 
earth among sinful men. It is this idea that enabled 
the early Friends to see in the human spirit, in man’s 
wisdom, and man’s will, the perishable nourishment 
that wraps the seed of God, as the albumen enfolds 
the germ of a grain of corn. And it is the yielding 
of the one to the demands of the other that renders 
germination successful. It is in this sense that Pen- 
nington declares that “ Any thing of the man’s spirit, 
of the man’s wisdom, of the man’s will, not bowed 
down and brought into subjection, and so not coming 
forth in and under the authority and guidance of life, 
in this is somewhat of the nature of division, yea, the 
very knowledge of truth, and the holding of it forth 
by the man’s wisdom, and in his will, out of the mov- 
ings and power of the life, brings a damp upon the 
life, and interrupts the unity; for the life in others 
cannot unite with this in spirit, though it may own 
the words to be true.” 


(Concluded next week.) 


— 





What can be expressed in words can be expressed 
in life.—H. D. Thoreau. 


“ Culture is a means of living in sympathy with the 
past world, and with the present; of feeling at home 
among all classes of men; of realizing one common 
humanity.” 
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Reading matter, for insertion the same week, must reach us 
not later than Third-day morning. 

Please address all letters to N. W. Corner Fifteenth and 
Cherry Streets, Philadelphia. 








CURRENT EVENTS. 

At the annual session of the National Negro Busi- 
ness League, held in New York on the 16th inst., 
Booker T. Washington said in his address: 

“The most potent demand that we can make for 
fair and just consideration is actual achievement in 
the locality in which we live. We can do more in a 
day to advance our cause than legislation can do in a 
year. More and more we must turn our faces toward 
the rising sun of constructive, creative and progressive 
effort and aw ay from the setting sun of whining and 
complaining. 

“We should let no influence turn our eyes from 
the fact that while wrong and injustice often touch 
our lives, the masses of our people are dependent 
upon the white people of the South, in a large degree, 
for employment, education and protection of life and 
property. We should see that no fire of racial hostil- 
ity is lighted. Those who light the fire should go into 
the heart of the South and take the consequences 
along with the helpless masses who follow their mad 
advice. 

“ There is a group of white men in the South, how- 
ever little we may hear of them at a distance, who are 
constantly exerting themselves to help forward our 
cause, and we should see that no action on our part 
embarras sses them or makes their task more difficult. 
We should condemn that which is wrong in the white 
race, but give credit to those in the South and the 
North who are seeking to help us.” 


It was stated at the recent sessions of the Interna- 
tional Factory Inspectors’ Association, that despite 
the efforts to reduce the army of working children in 
America, during the period from 1880 to 1900, while 
the population of the country increased only 50 per 
cent., the number of boys from 10 to 15 years of age 
engaged in mechanical and manufacturing pursuits in- 
creased 100 per cent., while the number of girls be- 
tween the same ages and in the same class of indus- 
tries increased 150 per cent. 

During the recent legislative campaign in Penn- 
sylvania members of the Legislature from Philadel- 
phia were found who had not seen the interior of a 
textile mill, while members from that hive of indus- 
try, known as the Pittsburg district, confessed that 
they had never visited a glasshouse and had not en- 





tered one of those little tenement cigar shops, where 
girls and young children roll the famous “ Pittsburg 
stogies ” for eight cents 100. 

The physicians of New Orleans are hopeful that 
the yellow fever scourge is yielding. The people of 
the entire city have united in an effort to exterminate 
the disease-carrying mosquito. 

toldwin Smith, who has outgrown the small title 
of “ Prof.” by the breadth of his intellectual activity 
and usefulness to an advanced age, has reached his 
82d year. The Toronto Globe, in calling attention to 
the anniversary, referred to him as “the most distin- 
guished ” Canadian now alive. 


Discussing the prospects of peace to-day, a rep- 
resentative of one of the great New York banking 
houses says: “ Russia can obtain in America all the 
money she wants to make peace, but none to make 
war. Our position is the position of the Paris 
bankers.” 

Henrik Sienckiewiez, the Polish novelist, has been 
sentenced to detention for an indeterminate period in 
his residence for signing and publishing papers in pro- 
test against the Russification of schools in Poland. A 
number of other notables were similarly punished. 
Sienckiewiez published an article dealing with the 
Polish schools in question, in which he described 
school life in Poland as “a round of chagrin, torment 
and tragedy.” He added: “The years of youth and 
adolescence are years of suffering and torture. It is 
only the fear that their children may become social 
pariahs that makes parents wish them to obtain certifi- 
cates.” 


John Hauke, of Williamsport, Pa., 90 years old, 
has completed four days of harvesting, in which he 
swung the grain cradle and kept up with the young 
men without trouble. He celebrated the event with 
a family reunion, at which he danced with his great- 
grandchildren. He is the father of twelve, grand- 
father of forty-six and great-grandfather of thirty- 
nine, a total of ninety-seven descendants. Ninety of 
them are living. The old man says that he intends to 
live to round out a century. 


A commission of landed proprietors and farmers 
have laid before the authorities the conditions prevail- 
ing in and about Osuna, in Andalusia, Spain. They 
estimate that there are 5,000 workmen armed with 
rifles roaming about the country. Municipal authori- 
ties disclaim responsibility for this condition of af- 
fairs. The jails are crowded with persons who have 
committed no offence, but who have given themselves 
up to the police on the pretence of having committed 
a crime, in order to procure shelter and food. The 
charitable societies have exhausted their resources, 
and Government action is anxiously awaited. The 
famine has now reached the point of actual starvation 
throughout the fertile valley of Andalusia. The work- 
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men are unable to secure food. They are too weak 
to work, and are becoming desperate. The children 
are living on fir cones and the fruit of the wild cactus. 
Hunger riots are of daily occurrence, and are becom- 
ing more and more serious. Theft and pillage are 
common, and it is impossible to maintain order. Not 
a drop of rain has fallen in that district for nearly five 
months, and the summer and autumn crops will be 
ruined unless rain falls soon. 








TORONTO FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION. 


No account of our Association having appeared for 
some time in the InreLLicENcer, | desire to say that 
our first annual meeting, held the 22d and 23d of 
Fourth month, was interesting, successful and in some 
respects unique. The meeting for business was held 
on the afternoon of Seventh-day. Over thirty mem- 
bers were present. Various reports were read and 
discussed. Andrew Stevenson, of Stratford Collegi- 
ate Institute, was elected chairman of the Peace De- 
partment, in place of Prof. MeCurdy, resigned. 

F. C. Brown was elected treasurer; S. D. Perry, 
auditor; Ada Bel Courtice, librarian; James Nixon, 
John Richards, H. E. Irwin, K. C., Helena Coleman, 
Mabel Wilcox and Rebecca Zavitz were re-elected to 
the executive. 

After this meeting forty-four repaired to the large 
room, where, under the direction of Mrs. Courtice, 
tables were handsomely arranged. After an enjoy- 
able repast the president, William G. Brown, referred 
to “sentiment,” “loyalty ” and “the responsibility 
of citizenship,” and called upon representatives of 
different lines of thought and service—Rev. J. T. 
Sunderland, for the message of Unitarianism; Prof. 
Coleman, for the message of science; A. E. 8. 
Smythe, the aims of the Theosophical Society; Phil- 
lips Thompson, for Marxian Socialism. Dr. Birehard 
spoke of experiences on his recent trip through Rus- 
sia; W. J. Watson, of the Central Press Bureau, on 
“ War in the Press.” 

Elizabeth Stover brought greetings from Brooklyn 
and New York Associations, and, as one of the To- 
ronto papers stated, “ gave a highly interesting and 
instructive address.” 

Andrew Stevenson proved the teacher a good after- 
dinner speaker as well as a missionary of peace. 

Charles Wilson and George Phillips spoke words 
of appreciation, and Dr. Courtice, representing the 
peace propaganda, spoke with his usual force and in- 
cisiveness. Miss Noechnogle, Miss Coleman, Miss 
Dickenson and Miss Sutherland gave excellent rendi- 
tions of voeal and instrumental music during the even- 
ing. The addresses were short, bright and full of 
meat. 

First-day following, at 3 p.m., 
ship was held at the same place. About sixty were 
present. Elsie Phillips read a chapter, the president 
briefly explained the basis of worship in a Friends’ 
meeting. Isaac Wilson and Elizabeth Stover were 
greatly favored, the brief address of the latter was 
very impressive, and in addition was a Quaker classic. 
Tsaae’s beautiful thought was frequently punctuated 
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a meeting for wor- 





with apt quotation of verse. Andrew Stevenson was 
most acceptable also in his remarks. 

Thus was concluded, as we considered it, a very sue- 
cessful annual meeting. The press gave a fair amount 
of attention to it, and we trust Quakerism has suffered 
nothing at our hands. 


AT THE YEARLY MEETING. 


The next meeting of the Association was held in 
Friends’ Church, New Market, Sixth month 13th, 
during yearly meeting week. 

For the first time in C anada, if not in America, dur 
ing seventy-eight years, a Hicksite yearly meeting was 
beld in an Orthodox meeting house, upon the cordial 
invitation of its members. That was an object lesson, 
with good and useful instruction in it, and may, out- 
side of the goodness and tact: of those people, be par- 
tially traced to the fact of John William Graham’s in- 
fluence and that of Friends’ Association of Toronto. 

Elsie Phillips acted as secretary; Isaac Wilson read 
a portion of Scripture; Susie Wilson read Whittier on 
“Worship.” <A splendid paper, on “ The Gambling 
Spirit,” was read by Clarence May, which is included 
in the printed minutes of the yearly meeting. The 
paper was followed by a general and helpful discus 
sion. 

The president opened an interesting discussion on 
“The Basis, Value and Disadvantages of Organic 
Christian Union.” 

On the evening of the 14th our secretary, Dr. 
Courtice, addressed a public peace meeting in the 
Town Hall. A committee was appointed to promote 
a branch of our peace society. 

Friends’ Association arranged for a meeting for 
worship to be held at 141 ¢ ‘ollege Street, Toronto, on 
the evening of the 15th of Sixth month, the closing 
day of the yearly meeting at New Market. More than 
eighty were present. Some words of explanation 
were first given by William G. Brown. Isaac Wilson 
appeared in supplication. 

Mary Travilla, who, though she must have been 
wearied by the large service so acceptable to the 
vearly meeting, spoke with great effectiveness on the 
joy of worship, freedom of thought and liberty of 


action. Isaac was richly endowed also in his dis 
course. It was an interested audience and an intelli- 


gent one. To a few it was the first Friends’ meeting 
ever attended. 

The meeting was of a character to cause the desire 
to have it many times repeated. It was helpful to in- 
dividual life and to our Association. One of the 
evening papers gave a very interesting column-and-a- 
half’s description of the meeting and some features of 
Quakerism. And so we feel that we are a small com- 
mittee for the advancement of Friends principles. 


AN EXCURSION, 


Still another occasion is worthy of mention. 
Friends’ Association held for its members a pienic at 
Bond Lake, between Toronto and New Market, on 
the 4th of the present month. This pleasant spot is 
reached by trolley. We extended a special invitation 
to the members of Friends’ Church, New Market, 
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who had so generously accommodated Genesee Yearly 
Meeting. The day was outwardly disagreeable. The 
rain kept us together in the pavilion and induced bet- 
ter acquaintance, however. Though the rain discour- 
aged many from attendance, there were upwards of 
ninety, who had really a very enjoyable time. Frank 
Cornell, of Friends’ Church, gave a very happy ad- 
dress, and a dozen or more, men and women, young 
and old, were called upon, who afforded pleasant and 
useful entertainment. 

Before separating, the Association passed a minute 
of sympathy to Edward and Emma Widdifield, conse- 
quent upon the recent death of their son Wentworth 
by drowning. 

We now look forward to an annual picnic, which 
will bring together Friends of every name in Toronto 
and for fifty miles around. We believe a larger ac- 
quaintance and greater sociability among those who 
think they differ widely, will increase their vision, re- 
move prejudice and promote mutual respect and effi- 
ciency. Friends’ Association does not get a certificate 
of recommendation from every member of Canada 
Half-Yearly Meeting, but it is in motion and does 
something. It is capable of becoming one of the 
most effective unifying agencies of Friends if right- 
fully apprehended and supported. 

A DELEGATE TO LUCERNE. 


Dr. J. T. Sunderland represents Friends’ Associa- 
tion and the Canada Peace and Arbitration Society 
at the Great Peace Conference in Switzerland next 
month. 

I observe it is just one year ago that Friends’ Gen- 
eral Conference was in full swing, and the moment is 
full of sanctified memories. 


Wittram G. Brown. 
141 College St., Toronto. 


THE FIRST PEACE SOCIETY. 


It is generally thought that the first Peace Society 
founded in America was the Massachusetts Peace So- 
ciety, organized in Dr. Channing’s study, December 
26th, 1815, with Noah Worcester at its head; and 
that the first American pamphlet directed against the 
war system was Dr. Worcester’s “Solemn Review of 
the Custom of War.” This is not the case. The 
writer of the first American pamphlet against war and 
the founder of the first Peace Society in America, or 
in the world, was David L. Dodge, of New York, 
grandfather of the late William E. Dodge, himself a 
devoted friend of the Peace cause. In the spring of 
1809 (¢ 1804) David L. Dodge published his first 
pamphlet against war, bearing the title of “ The Medi- 
ator’s Kingdom not of this World.” It roused consid- 
erable controversy; and three years later he published 
a much more important pamphlet, “ War Inconsistent 
with the Religion of Jesus Christ.” Three years later 
still, in August, 1815, Mr. Dodge and his friends 
formed the New York Peace Society, the first in the 
world. A society was formed in Ohio, December 2d, 
1815; and the Massachusetts Peace Society, as above 













stated, December 26th, 1815. The English Society, 
the first in Europe, was formed in London, June 14th, 
1816. 

Such was the beginning of the organized Peace 
movement. David L. Dodge stood at the very fore- 
front. Yet the society which he founded is unrepre- 
sented in New York to-day; and his noble writings are 
almost forgotten and unknown. It is a pleasure, how- 
ever, to be able to state that the organization of a new 
Peace Society in New York seems now a probability 
of the near future; and through the generosity of one 
of Mr. Dodge’s descendants, his two noteworthy 
pamphlets are about to be reprinted in a handsome 
volume and added to the International Library which 
is being published by Mr. Edwin Ginn. Mr. Dodge, un- 
like Noah Worcester and Channing, was a non-resist- 
ant, condemning even defensive wars—being in this a 
Tolstoyan a century before Tolstoy. “It is exceed- 
ingly strange,” he wrote, “that any one under the 
light of the gospel, professing to be guided by its 
blessed precepts, with the Bible in his hand, while the 
whole creation around him is so often groaning under 
the weight and terrors of war, should have doubts 
whether any kind of wars under the gospel dispensa- 
tion, except spiritual warfare, can be the dictate of 
any kind of wisdom except that from beneath. Wars 
and fightings come from the lusts of men, from pride, 
avarice and revenge. The gospel is directly opposed 
to this spirit. It teaches humility, it inculeates love, 
it breathes pity and forgiveness even to enemies, and 
forbids rendering evil for evil to any man.” This is 
the keynote to Mr. Dodge’s historic essay on “ War 
Inconsistent with the Religion of Jesus Christ.” The 
aim of the essay is to prove that “ war is inhuman, un- 
wise and criminal, and that the whole genius of war 
is contrary to the spirit and precepts of the gospel.” 
There has been no time in the century since it was 
published when the tractate would have been read 
with greater interest than to-day.—Edwin D. Mead 
(Boston), in The Herald of Peace. 


A “SOLDIER BOY” IN RUSSIA. 


The stifling atmosphere of the Tzar’s barracks 
which suppresses every thought, every feeling, and 
demands only slavish obedience, leaves an undying im- 
pression on any one who has experienced it. 

I passed but one year in the barracks, but during 
that time I went through more bitterness and of- 
fence than during all the preceding years of my life. 
From the first day of his service till the last the sol- 
dier is desired to give himself, soul and body, to his 
trainers, so that they may extinguish every spark of 
humanity in him. This transformation of a man into a 
beast is termed in the barracks “ the maintenance of 
military discipline.” 

I remember how I was brought from the station to 
the barracks with a crowd of other recruits. The 
old soldiers had all turned out to witness the arrival 
of the new comers, and through lines of them we en- 
tered the barracks and ascended to the third story of 
the building. We were obliged to swallow a good 
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deal of mockery and offensive joking from the old 
occupants of the barracks. One got a hard blow by 
way of a joke, another had his hat knocked off with 
the remark: “ Where are you pushing to with your 
hat on? Don’t you see the Dyadka?” The luckless 
recruits obeyed all commands without murmur, 
snatched off their caps before everybody who desired 
it, some of them always walking bareheaded for fear 
of giving unexpected offence. 

The first year of military service is especially try- 
ing. It is the period when the recruit is trained from 
early morning to late at night in order that he may 
become intimate with the means of defending his 
Tzar and country from the enemy—* interior and 
exterior.” The Dyadka (a non-commissioned officer) 
—this is the moulder of the body and soul of the new 
recruit, for whom he is responsible to the commander 
—receives frequent blows in the face from his su- 
perior if the pupil does not advance sufficiently quick- 
ly in the soldier’s “ catechism ” and the various mili- 
tary exercises. Therefore the Dyadka mercilessly ill- 
treats his drilling-class, and in order to make his heart 
more tender the recruits will bribe him to the extent 
of their possibility with bacon and bread, brandy and 
money. Of course not every recruit is able to bribe 
the Dyadka. The greater part are doomed to suffer 
every kind of ill-treatment. 

Here is a sketch from life. A lesson of “ cate- 
chism ” is proceeding in the barracks. Each group of 
soldiers is studying separately with its own Dyadka. 
They are sitting strained and motionless, every eye is 
fixed upon the Dyadka, who is lying on his bed. 

“Well, now, you bloated ox”’—and the Dyadka 
pokes his thick finger into the ribs of a huge, clumsy 
Little Russian—* tell me, what is a soldier? ” 

The fellow springs to his feet, falls rigidly into po- 
sition, his eyes protruding from fright. 

“ A soldier is a servant of his Tzar and Fatherland, 
their defender from enemies—from enemies ”— 

The face of the recruit trembles convulsively. It 
is seen that he is striving with all force to recall the 
forgotten words. 

“Well?” 

“T have forgotten, sir ’’—falters the pupil. 

“Forgotten! ” viciously repeats the Dyadka, and 
indulges in a storm of furious imprecation. “ You, 
carrots,” he cries, pointing to another recruit—* Give 
him a rounder in the nose to make him remember.” 

“Carrots” jumps to his feet, and conscientiously 
obeys the command. He flicks the nose of his luck- 
less companion with his huge middle finger, until he is 
stopped bv the Dyadka. The nose of the offender 
gets steadily redder and redder as the operation pro- 
ceeds, and his eyes become full of tears, but the 
Dyadka laughs heartily, and the recruits diplomati- 
eally follow his example. 


In another group a Jew is being bantered. He 
stands pale and miserable before his tormentor, and 
repeats with his Jewish accent the words of the sol- 
dier’s manual. “ Accursed Jew! ”—interrupts the 
Dyadka with the addition of a sounding’ blow—* when 
will you at last train your dog’s tongue? Do you want 


me to get a bad mark because of you, you dirty pose? 
. . « Wait, I will teach you! Put out your tongue.” 
The Jew, bewildered by this unlooked-for command, 
stands motionless. 

“ Well, you Jewish swine, aren’t you going to obey 
orders? ”’—the Dyadka is becoming infuriated. “ Put 
out your tongue, | tell you! ” 

The Jew hesitatingly protrudes his tongue. “ T’ll 
put it right for you,’ cries the Dyadka, and pinching 
it between his dirty fingers, begins to twist it in all 
directions, to the restrained amusement of the other 
recruits. 

Such scenes are often to be witnessed in the bar- 
racks. A blow ora kick in a stomach, which stands 
out too prominently in the line, is a method of corree- 
tion resorted to by officers as well as by Dyadkas and 
corporals. At sight of such degradation, such abject 
servility, one feels rage boiling within one. How can 
human beings descend so far towards the level of ani- 
mals? There are very few who dare to protest. If there 
are such, they are from the ranks of the town-workers, 
or simply fellows more lettered than the rest, who 
feel more conscious of their dignity. The officers and 
the Dyadkas persecute such “ students” relentlessly. 
They force them to repeat a hundred times some 
fatiguing exercise, until half-mad, they refuse to con- 
tinue, which is at once a reason for their being court- 
martialed. 


The whole day long the recruit is driven about, 
now to drill, now on various errands or duties. The 
whole day long he is consumed by one thought: how 
to avoid offence, how to avoid a blow or some other 
penalty. The evening comes, the exercises are fin- 
ished, and the recruit rejoices at the thought that now 
he is to be left in peace. But no. In the military 
regulations it is decreed that during the leisure hours 
singing and other amusements are to be permitted. 
This permission is read by the superiors as a command, 
and after supper the order is usually given “Sing! ” 
Then begins the soldier’s recreation. Far from being 
a recreation, it isa torture. The recruit is longing to 
escape from this grinding routine. But how can he 
get away to be alone for awhile when he is com- 
manded by his chiefs to “ amuse himself ”’? 


In fact, it is necessary for the new recruit to forget 
himself altogether; to cease to think or feel; to lower 
himself to the level of an animal, in order that he may 
look quietly on at this base process of brutalizing men. 

“You know,” said an artilleryman to me, who was 
a man of some education, “I am now just like this 
wooden table. I have no self-respect, nothing in me 
at all. Every sign of life I had has been killed by this 
cursed service. And yet before the service I was also 


a human being! ” 


If military service brings a more or less educated 
person into such a condition, what can one expect 
from an uneducated peasant, who in his village trem- 
bles with fear before the village policeman? 

Before entering the military service it is difficult 
to realize that the Russian soldier is nothing but a 
trained animal, who in face of the cruelest and most 
unjust blows, and any kind of ill-treatment, will raise 
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his hand to salute with the regulation phrase of 


“Guilty, Your Honor!” They reconcile themselves 
to the villainy of their chiefs as to a “ necessary evil,” 
because a soldier is always in danger of being court- 
martialed for no justifiable reason. If some officer, 
in a state of drunkenness, were to imagine that a cer- 
tain soldier had failed to obey an order, or had of- 
fended him in any way, it would be sufficient for 
bringing the man before a court-martial, and for in- 
flicting severe punishments upon him. 
“ Vperiod ” in Free Russia (London). 


FROM THE MEMOIRS OF JOHN BELLOWS. 


[Extracts made for FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER by David Ferris, 
of Wilmington, Del.]} 


ON WAR. 


While then we hold fast that we have, that no 
man take our crown, in this testimony that war with- 
out exception, and under every circumstance, is con- 
trary to the pure law of Christ, we must be ex- 
tremely careful not to condemn by line and rule those 
who, while sincere in obedience to other parts of this 
law, have not yet received their sight upon this 
point. 


ON UNIVERSAL DIVINE LIGHT, 


He is manifested in varying degree certainly, but 
still manifested to every human heart, showing every 
man what is good and what is evil, and perfectly ir- 
respective of whether one is a Christian or a Moham- 
medan or a Jew or a heathen. Every man who for- 
sakes evil and does right draws near to God and is 
approved by him. Take Confucius, for instance; no 
one can read his life without being convinced that he 
was in deed and truth a good man, an extraordinar- 
ily good man, that his goodness was a growth, being 
much more marked later in life than it was at first. 
When disgraced and reduced to poverty, he said: 
“My food is the coarsest rice, and my drink water; 
but these things cannot take from me the joy of 
righteousness.” (Page 371.) “I feel certain that 
the Maker of all things is good and just. He cannot 
create any being with whom he is not in sympathy. 
He could not create Chinamen with less chance of 
sharing his sympathy than Europeans because that 
would be unjust and unfair.” In the old Bible lan- 
guage this truth is expressed in the words: “ The ten- 
der mercies of the Lord are over all his works.” Ten- 
der mercies include above all salvation; that is, he 
feels the power of being everlastingly purified and 
united to himself within the reach of every soul that 
ever was, is, or will be created. This Tolstoi be- 
lieves—and while I believe and he does not—* that 
Jesus Christ was a manifestation of God” in human 
form, this forms no barrier between us—a mystery 
which numbers of men cannot fathom or grasp, and 
cannot believe, cannot be essential to salvation. God 
would have all men to be saved. But that which is 
to save all men must be extremely simple. Therefore 
anything which is not simple enough for all cannot 
be essential for all. 
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A NEXT-SQUARE VACATION. 


The last of the dear, restless, noisy little feet had 
clattered down the stairs. The assistant, after taking 
an endless time to close the piano and put things 
away, had finally pinned her hat to her satisfaction 
over her fluffy pompadour, slipped a couple of daffo- 
dils through one of the button holes in her jacket, 
and with a blithe good-by followed the children. 

At last Grace was alone. With a sigh of relief she 
buried her head in her arms. She was ashamed of 
herself, when mother was getting on so nicely; she 
ought to be glad all through, but she was so tired! 
If only she could get away somewhere and shake off 
the clinging memory of those terrible days before 
the fever yielded! But to get away—with those 
doctors’ and nurses’ bills to be paid! 

“T don’t know what is the matter with me!” she 
sighed. 

An hour later, in mother’s room, she was reading 
a note that Janet had left for her. It was only a 
couple of lines telling her that she was to make Janet 
a visit from Friday afternoon till Monday morning, 
and forget that there were any such things as kin- 
dergartens or sickness in the world. Grace looked 
up and met her mother’s eyes. 

“Of course you are to go, dear,’ her mother’s 
glad voice said. “I’ve been blessing Janet all day 
for thinking of it.” 

So Grace went. It was only on the next square, 
but when she reached the house with her suit-case 
and was delightedly escorted to the guest-room by 
Janet, she drew a long breath of joy. The impossible 
had happened—and so easily, after all. 

The guest-room was only the beginning. There 
was a concert that night and a long country afternoon 
the next day, followed by an evening when the two, 

with a chafing-dish, had one of the times dear to 
girls’ hearts; and after that there was still a long, 
happy Sunday to follow. Monday morning, eager 
and rested, Grace looked round the pretty room. 

‘“ T never can tell you what it has been to me,” she 
said. ‘“ How did you ever think of so lovely a plan?” 

“Tt was done for me once when I was all tired 
out,” her friend answered. “I never have forgotten 
it. She was a poor woman,—the one who did it,— 
but oh, the lovely things she thought of for me! I 
determined then if ever I had the opportunity Td 
pass it on. I never supposed it would be to you.” 

Grace’s eyes brightened with resolve. “ Perhaps 
some time I can give a next-square vacation to some- 
body, too,” she said. “ ’m going to watch.” 

—Youth’s Companion. 








THE TIMES REQUIRE THEE. 


The times require thee, as pilots require winds, and 
as one tossed at sea requires a haven. Be vigilant as 
an athlete of God; stand firm like an anvil under the 
blows of the hammer. It is the part of a great ath- 
lete to receive blows and to conquer. Be yet more 
diligent than thou art; learn to know the times.— 
Ignatius in a letter to Polycarp. 
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SHAKERS’ WORK FOR PEACE. 


The invitation to a peace conference, on Eighth 
month 31st, issued by the Shakers of New Lebanon, 
directs attention to the consistent life of the sect 
which dates back to the Revolution in this country. 
Peace among nations and among men has been its 
watchword from the beginning. 

“ Mother ” Ann Lee and a few converts established 
a place of worship near Watervliet one hundred and 
thirty years ago. Their methods were peculiar, but 
they were patient workers, and their influence upon 
the community has been helpful. “The highest good 
wherever it may be found ” was the basis of the Shak- 
ers’ belief, and the proposed conference is strictly 
within their original contention. Coming as it does 
when there is a general demand for universal peace, 
it will attract considerable attention. 

In their circulars the Shakers declare they have 
been showing for one hundred and thirty years that it 
is possible for men and women to approach the high- 
est ideals of human brotherhood, living at peace with 
the world and among themselves. From the begin- 
ning they have held that the interests of mankind are 
incommon. They hope to secure general support in 
the proposed conference, asking aid “in favor of in- 
ternational peace and arbitration, and to prove to the 
world the inhumanity and stupidity of war, the suf- 
fering it entails and its enconomic waste.” 

Many now see the great advantages of peace and 
the disastrous effects of war upon nations, and to this 
extent there is a turn in public opinion toward the 
gaol upon which the Shakers first fixed their gaze. 
As the Boston Transcript says: “ However long de- 
layed fulfillment has been, or still may be, a large 
share of the credit of a strong and tenacious initiative 
belongs to them. And we who now believe as they 
have so long believed, should not be so ungracious as 
to deny them that meed of acknowledgment and 
honor which is their due.” 

Of the coming convention Dr. Lyman Abbott says: 
“T recognize the fact that the Shakers were pioneers 
in the movement for international arbitration, and I 
am heartily interested in this movement, the success 
of which I believe depends upon the creation of a 
healthful public opinion by just such measures as the 
Shakers are proposing to take at this convention.” 


SOME NEW BOOKS. 


The melodious pipes of the old Greek wood-god 
seem to sound a fresh music in the lyrics of Bliss Car- 
man. He has well named his five volumes “ The 
Pipes of Pan’”’; and in the closing one, “ From the 
Book of Valentines,” he rounds out a collection of 
poetry which is a little treasury of pastoral and re- 
flective verse very refreshing to turn to when prose 
will not feed our mood. (L. C. Page & Co.) 

Another new book of poetry is Richard Le Galli- 
enne’s “ Odes from the Divan of Hafiz,” a translation 
of oriental verse that brings before us the old world 
of Persia, with its humor, its nature-love, and its quiet 
wisdom. 


A leading English poet calls this translation - 


“ the quintessence of lyric poetry.” L. C. Page & Co. 
issue this book. 

From the same press come two Canadian stories, 
“ Cameron of Lochiel ” and “ Brothers of Peril.” The 
first is a tale of patriotism in the days of the ancient 
regime, composed with loving devotion to the old 
Canadian spirit of loyalty. Written in French by 
de Gaspé, it is now translated by Prof. Chas. G. D. 
Roberts, the Canadian poet and historian. 

The other story is from the picturesque pen of Prof. 
Roberts’ brother Theodore. It relates a romance of 
English cavaliers in sixteenth-century Newfoundland, 
and deals with the Beothic Indians, now extinct, and 
the early cod-fishers. These Canadian books have a 
fresh thrill and a wild flavor as of northern woods and 
rivers. 

“The City, and Other Poems,” by Arthur Upson, 
gives the story of the healing of Abgar, King of 
Edessa, through a message brought from Jerusalem. 

“ Octaves in an Oxford Garden,” composed during a 
residence in Oxford, and translating into vivid words 
the mood of the decaying year in one of the most 
beautiful of all classic gardens, together with some 
two-score sonnets, make up this volume. (The Mac- 
millan Co.) 

Aleestis, and Other Poems,” by Sara King Wiley 
is a second book by a poet of nature. The “ Alcestis ” 
has already been given before selected audiences, and 
“ Iphigenia ” is now being set to music by one of our 
younger composers. The treatment is entirely origi- 
nal and modern in feeling, while it yet retains the at- 
mosphere of the classical ‘drama. (Maecmillan.) 

Bliss Carman’s gift is so genuine, his song so melo- 
dious, his color so bright, that he alway s charms. His 
little ‘volume, “A Winter Holiday ” (Boston: Small, 
Maynard & Co.), records his i impressions of a voyage 
to the Bahamas. The theme is a congenial one, giv- 
ing scope for rich color and delicate lyric music. 
How beautiful is the symbolism of this stanza! 

“ And the flying fish—to see them in a scurry lift and flee, 


Silvery as the foam they sprang from, fragile people of the 
sea, 


Whom their heart’s great aspiration for a moment had set 

free.” 

Lovers of the Old English plays will find a treat in 
“Specimens of the Elizabethan Drama,” edited by 
Prof. W. H. Williams, M.A. (The Oxford Press.) 
The selections are made from Lyly, Kyd, Marlowe, 
Peele, Greene, Lodge, Nashe, Chettle, Munday, Jon- 
son, Chapman, Dekker, Marston, Middleton, Rowley, 
Heywood, Day, Beaumont and Fletcher, Massinger, 
Field, Webster, Tourneur, Ford and Shirley; and the 
editor has followed in the footsteps of Charles Lamb 
in thus presenting favorite passages from our rich old 
dramatie literature. J. R. H. 








The Primitive Methodist body [England] at the 
present time is providing an object-lesson in answer 
to the foolish question whether the historical study 
of the Bible kills evangelistic zeal. Its ministers are 
being trained to the “ Higher Criticism; ” and, 
far-as we can learn, they are not worse, but better 
evangelists.—British Friend. 
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SECRET OF THE DOUKHOBOR UNREST. 


Friends have been greatly attracted to the Douk- 
hobors. These “ Russian Quakers” were believers 
in some sense in the “Inner Light.” They would have 
none of the forms and ceremonies, and none of the 
orthodoxy of the State Church. They were even 
more spiritual and more radically and logically Prot- 
estant than other Russian dissenters. They believed 
in non-resistance and refused to serve in the army. 
Besides they had been sorely persecuted. It was very 
natural that Friends in England and Friends in Phila- 
delphia should be among the foremost to aid these 
seemingly kindred people to migrate to Canada, 
where they could be free to worship as their con- 
sciences might dictate, and where they might be ex- 
empt from military service. But the Doukhobors 
were a sad disappointment to the Friends, as well as 
most trying to the Canadian authorities. They did 
most unaccountable things, and their friends knew 
not what to say in their defense. 

One of those who was most intimately associated 
with the early migrations of the Doukhobors to Can- 
ada, an ardent follower of Tolstoy, and an admirer of 
these people who seemed so truly to embody the 
teachings of the great Russian, but who with the 
others was later disappointed and puzzled over the 
pilgrimages and strange doings, has made a thorough 
study of the whole matter and written a book * on 
this “ Peculiar People.” He has given a history of 
the people, and has traced the origin and develop- 
ment of their beliefs and prejudices. He also has 
made a study of the influences of Tolstoy’s views upon 
them, and has shown the curious way in which this in- 
fluence was brought to bear upon them. 

The first chapter, giving an account of the Douk- 
hobors as a wonderful embodiment of a highly spir- 
sia and their exodus to Canada, was written several 
years ago, but is here reprinted substantially as writ- 
ten, not that it is just what the writer to-day would 
say, but “ because it shows how some of us who were 
concerned in the migration, viewed the matter at the 
time it was written.” The second chapter tells of the 
writer’s own visit to Canada with the first Doukhobor 
pioneers. The rest of the book was written after the 
“ pilgrimages ” in which the newspapers took such a 
keen sensational interest, and which so sorely disap- 
pointed and puzzled those who looked upon the Douk- 
hobors as a wonderful embodyment of a highly spir- 
itual Christianity in a remarkably levelheaded peas- 
antry. These pilgrimages showed the author that he 
had “ been minisformed about the sect, and had con- 
sequently failed to tell the whole truth about them.” 
A chapter is devoted to sources of Doukhoborism. 
That on Doukhobor history “ contains much matter 
new to English readers, and gives the first consecu- 
tive sketch in our language of the history of this in- 
teresting sect.” 

In the chapter on the sources of Doukhoborism, a 
sketch is given of dissent in Russia from the Estab- 





*“A Peculiar People.” The Doukhobors. By Aylmer Maude, 
author of “Tolstoy and His Problems.” New York: Funk & 


Wagnalls. $1.50, net. 
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lished Church, of the various sects of extremists, of 
rationalists, and of all those who devoted themselves 
to the religion of the spirit. Aside from some very 
radical and peculiar developments, the two chief 
bodies of dissenters are the Molokans, who, while dis- 
senting from priestly and churchly authority, from 
formalism and the superficial materialism and super- 
stition of the Church, yet cling to the authority of 
the Bible. These hold that “ man is free to think, 
provided that he thinks what is in the Bible, and does 
not think what runs counter to the Bible.” The the- 
ory of the Doukhobors, and those sectarians having 
the same line of development, rejects all outward 
authority, including the Bible, which they would use 
as an aid and not as an authority. An early leader of 
one of these, after studying and praying over all the 
versions of the Scriptures and church liturgies, put 
them all into a sack and pitched them into the river, 
saying that they were perplexing, and the real source 
of truth was to be found in 
“The golden book, 

The living book, 

The book of the dove, 

The Lord Himself, the Holy Spirit.” 


It is interesting that the Doukhobors still use this 
expression, the “ living book,” but have so far ma- 
terialized the idea as to apply it to the collections of 
“psalms” recited by them at their services, pre- 


served in their memories, but never committed to 
writing. 

So much of similarity is there between the simple 
inward religion of the early Doukhobors and that of 
the Friends that it has been thought there must have 
been some connection. There are stories of the sect 
having been founded by a Quaker, but it is not at all 
clear that this is so. The author in his studies could 
find no sufficient justification for the assertion. He 
says: 

By early Quaker and by Doukhobor alike, Christ was iden- 
tified with the “inward voice,” and with the capacity to see a 
moral issue clearly and feel sure of what is right. Neither 
primitive Quaker nor Doukhobor rejected the Christ executed 
in Judea many centuries ago, but to neither of them was his 
life and death of as much importance as the “Christ within.” 
The early Quakers gave a second place to the Bible; the Douk- 
hobors, most of whom were quite illiterate, hardly attached 
importance to it, except, indeed, those portions which had 
passed into the chants or “ Psalms” they learnt by heart and 
used at their meetings. 

Had the “inward voice” been an invention of George Fox’s, 
and were it quite exceptional for men to think with their own 
heads and be guided by their own consciences, the conclusion 
that the Doukhobors sprang from a Quaker origin would be 
almost irresistible. But the fact is that in all ages and cen- 
turies there have been men who knew that we can, in reality, 
believe nothing but what we see and feel to be true, and that 
any books or men or churches we may take as authorities are 
(unless geography decides the matter), after all, only selected 
as authorities by us. — 

The fundamental truth that George Fox expressed incisively 
and powerfully, has been operating since before the days when 
prophets and priests resisted each other’s influence in Jerusa- 
lem. Its workings may be traced more frequently and strong- 
ly among the heretical and dissenting and reforming bodies 
than within the Established Churches, but nowhere has it ever 
been quite inoperative. 


The only ascertainable personal connection between the 
Doukhobors and the Quakers before the recent persecution, 
amounts to no more than the fact that English Quakers have 
more than once, during the last century, visited the Doukho- 
bors, without sharing all their views; for among most modern 
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Quakers the Bible, the Atonement, and the “Scheme of Re- 
demption ” occupy a prominent place, while the Doukhobors 
attach but slight importance: to the Bible as a book, and, for 
the most part, never heard of the “Scheme of Redemption,” 
which they would consider immoral if it were narrated to 
them. 


When Stephen Grellet and William Allen, the 
English Friend, visited them in 1819, these extremely 
“ evangelical ” Friends were very much discouraged 
with the Doukhobors, for “they stated unequivo- 
cally,” says Stephen Grellet in his Journal, * that 
they do not believe in the authority of the Serip- 
tures. They look upon Jesus Christ in no 
other light than that of a good man. They, 
therefore, have no confidence in him as a Saviour 
from sin. They say that they believe that there 
is a spirit in man to teach and lead him 
in the right of way, and in support of this they are 
fluent in the quotation of Scripture texts... . We 
left them with heavy hearts.” 

There was good reason, however, aside from these 
matters of superficial unsoundness, why the hearts of 
these good Friends should be heavy, for it appears 
that long before the time of their visit the Doukho- 
bors had little left of their old-time spirituality. They 
had become a separated people, having ceased to 
preach their gospel to outsiders. A “ cake of cus- 
tom” had formed itself among and around them. 
They had formed the habit of concealing their real 
beliefs from others. ‘“ They were exceedingly sus- 
picious; had no confidence in or frankness with out- 
siders, and even feared and watched one another.” 
“They were sober, well-to-do people; exceedingly 
punctual taxpayers. In intercourse with the Rus- 
sian officials they were submissive. They were accus- 
tomed to help one another, calling one another 
‘brother’ and ‘sister’; and their clannishness 
even went to such an undesirable !ength that they 
used all possible means to conceal the misdeeds of 
their co-religionists.” No refusals of army service 
are heard of at this period of their prosperity and 
spiritual decadence. They were allowed to hire sub- 
stitutes from among their Mohammedan neighbors, 
and seem not to have. serupled to hire them from 
among their own sect. They had been communists, 
but having become prosperous and under the absolute 
rule of their “ leader,” this had been abandoned, and 
their goods were held as private property. The most 
curious thing of all, and the most utterly inconsistent 
with the early Doukhobor religion, was that they had 
come to be under the absolute authority of a 
“ leader,” who seems even to have been regarded as 
a unique incarnation of divinity, such as in the early 
days they had believed was incarnate in every man. 
It is a most curious case of a people who have “ lost 
the freedom of thought that had been characteristic 
of the sect, and become a clan yielding blind obedi- 
ence to hereditary leaders.” 

Later they were required to leave the settlement 
where they had so long been favored by the govern- 
ment, and where they had grown so prosperous. 
They were sent to the Caucasus. There divisions hav- 
ing arisen among them over the succession to the lead- 
ership, they separated into two bitterly opposed par- 









ties. Over the larger of these Peter Verigin, the pres- 
ent leader, then still a young man, became the leader. 
Indeed, it was because they would not acknowledge 
his leadership that the “ smaller party ” separated it- 
self from the others. Verigin being banished as a 
disturber of the peace, kept in close touch with those 
who acknowledged allegiance to him through mes- 
sengers, who took great risks to reach him in his Si- 
berian place of banishment. 

Here comes the strangest and most interesting part 
of the whole story. During his time of exile Verigin 
became acquainted with the views of Tolstoy, partly 
by reading, partly by intercourse with Tolstoyans 
who were likewise in banishment. These teachings 
he seems to have taken’as gospel. He sent to his peo- 
ple instructions that were in accord with the most 
orthodox school of Tolstoyism, at least as interpreted 
by the followers of the great Russian. The Douk- 
hobors, as we have seen, had. grown cold in everything 
except loyalty to their “ leader,” whom they regarded 
as divine. These teachings of his sent to them 
from exile had a wonderful effect on’ them, 
bringing about, in at least a part of those who 
set about to carry them out to the last degree, 


a fanatical revival. Verigen had sent them 
word to cease from killing animals for food. They 


were also to refrain from the use of intoxicants and 
tobacco and from sexual relations, and to divide up 
their property equally. They were to perform no 
military service. Some set about following out these 
instructions so implicitly that there was again a di- 
vision into two parties, one the “ Fasters,” the other 
the “ Butchers,” because they were wicked enough to 
continue killing animals for food. The “ Fasters,” 
going to such lengths and acting so inexplicably to 
those not on the inside, brought upon themselves the 
severe persecution that resulted in their practical an- 
nihilation. It was in connection with this persecution 
that Tolstoy and his followers brought the sufferings 
of the Doukhobors to the attention of the English- 
speaking world, which led to the migration to 
Canada. 

Further strange things happened after they had set- 
tled in Canada as a result of fanatical effort to fol- 
low out implicitly the instructions that came from Si- 
beria from their leader. Only when he was released 
and himself in person took charge of his distracted 
people, who were as sheep without a shepherd, did 
order come out of chaos among the Doukhobors in 
Canada. 

It is an intensely interesting study, the fascination 
of which can only be hinted at here. The book is, be- 
sides, of the greatest value and interest for the study 
it contains of communism, with the Doukhobor at- 
tempts as a text, and for its discriminating study and 
criticism of the teaching of Tolstoy. 


R. Barctay Spicer. 


An anthem with operatic music, incomprehensible 
words and non-Christian singers has no religious 
value.-—The Independent (New York), 6th mo. 22d, 
1905. 
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STORY OF THE BIBLE TOLD FOR YOUNG 
AND OLD.* 


The aim of the writer of this book has been to so 
arrange the accounts of the various sections of the 
Bible that they will form, as nearly as may be, a con- 
tinuous description of events and characters as they 
occurred, at the same time making each account short 
and complete in itself. 

Care has been taken not to change the original 
thought of the Bible writings by imaginative descrip- 
tions of the scenes, but to give the thought in exactly 
the same way as it appears in the original text, and 
using only the most important truths. The desire to 
aid in developing a deeper interest in, a better under- 
standing of, and a greater love for the Bible and its 
teachings, are reasons set forth by the author for 
writing this book. 

As we have looked carefully over its pages, noting 
the simplicity of the various narratives and the illus- 
trations, of which there are many, we have felt that 
much benefit might be derived from it, both in the 
First-day School and in the home. Where the Bible 
narrative is filled with minute descriptive matter, 
this work presents the same thought in such a clear, 
brief manner, that the child can readily understand 
it. 

It is divided into seven parts, containing in all one 
hundred and sixty-eight complete stories. In section 
one are the narratives taken from the first five books 
of the Bible, numbering thirty-five. Part ii. gives 
the accounts contained in the books of Joshua and 
the Judges, showing the progress which the Israelit- 
ish people made after they entered the “ Promised 
Land.” Of these accounts there are eighteen. In 
th third section are found the accounts of the three 
great kings of Israel, Saul, David and Solomon, 
twenty in number. In Part iv. are eighteen stories 
relating to the kingdom of Israel, and Part v. gives in 
an equal number the history of the people and the 
Kingdom of Judah. 

In part vi. we find the most interesting portion of 
the book, as it deals with the many incidents and 
teachings in the life of Jesus, as found recorded in 
the four Gospels. 

The thirty-eight topics here considered present the 
lessons of Christ’s life so clearly that all may under- 
stand them. The twenty-one chapters in Part vii. are 
devoted to the early Church, as referred to in the 
Acts and Epistles of the Apostles, and in the book of 
Revelation. A. 





*“Story of the Bible.” Told for young and old. One hun- 
dred and sixty-eight stories, each complete in itself, and to- 
gether forming a connected narrative of the Holy Scripture. 
By Rev. Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D., author of “ Revised Nor- 
mal Lessons,” “Studies in Old Testament History,” “Studies 
in the Four Gospels,” “From Saul to Solomon,” ete. Profuse- 
ly illustrated. The John C. Winston Company, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, Toronto. $1.50. 








Teach the boys that they are innately as good as the 
girls, or at least ought to be, and you have laid the 


only sure foundation for personal and social purity. 
—The Philanthropist. 


GOLDENROD. 


When the wayside tangles blaze 
In the low September sun, 
When the flowers of summer days 
Droop and wither, one by one, 
Reaching up through brush and briar, 
Sumptuous brow and heart of fire, 
Flaunting high its wind-rocked plume, 
Brave with wealth of native bloom— 
Goldenrod! 


In the pasture’s rude embrace, 
All o’errun with tangled vines, 
Where the thistle claims its place, 
And the straggling hedge confines, 
3earing still the sweet impress 
Of unfettered loveliness, 
In the field and by the wall— 
sinding, clasping, crowning all— 
Goldenrod! 


Nature lies disheveled, pale, 

With her feverish lips apart— 
Day by day the pulses fail, 

Nearer to her bounding heart; 
Yet that slackened grasp doth hold 
Store of pure and genuine gold; 
Quick thou comest, strong and free, 
Type of all the wealth to be— 

Goldenrod! 
—Kansas City Journal. 





BIRTHS. 


HALL,—At Newtown Square, Delaware County, Pa., on Sev- 
enth month 29th, 1905, to J. Hibberd and Abbie W. H. Hall, a 
daughter, who is named Lena Sharpless Hall. 


MARRIAGES. 


PENNOCK—CARTER.—At the home of the bride’s parents, 
West Grove, Pa., Eighth month 17th, 1905, by Friends’ cere- 
mony, James L. Pennock, son of Ann H. and the late Levis B. 
Pennock, and Alice R. Carter, daughter of John I. and Carrie 
R. Carter. 


DEATHS. 


ACTON.—At Salem, N. J., Fifth month 29th, from the effects 
of a fall, Mary E., wife of the late Edward A. Acton and 
daughter of Jonathan and Mary M. Woodnutt, aged 77 years. 
She had been quite deaf for a number of years, and hence did 
not attend meeting, but was always interested in the welfare 
of Friends, and her aim was doing for others. The poor will 
miss her. 


BRYNES.—At his home in Philadelphia, Eighth month 15th, 
Jacob Fussell Byrnes, a birthright member of Friends, in the 
85th year of his age, after a two weeks’ illness of paralysis. 
He had suffered from blindness for more than a year, but with 
partial sight was able to perform his duties in the foreign ship- 
ping department of the U. S. Custom House until Twelfth month, 
1903, near the close of his 82d year. His remarkable record 
of forty-two years of active service in one of the most re- 
sponsible departments of government service continued so late 
into life, and preceded by twelve years at the Philadelphia 
Bar, gives the best proof of his remarkable mental and physi- 
eal force. A member of Race Street Meeting, he was devotedly 
attached to the principles of Friends, and aggressive, not 
passive, in the advocacy of those principles of justice and right 
living for which early Friends suffered and died. 

His humanitarian interests connected him actively with the 
Abolition movement, the Grange, and other industrial re- 
forms; and his personal generosity made him many and warm 
friends. Uncompromisingly fearless and honest in his ex- 
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pressions, Jacob Byrnes had little patience with diplomacy, 
where right and wrong were directly concerned, and his ability 
as a public speaker brought him into close connection with 
many others equally interested in human rights. The kindest 
and most generous husband and father, his loss must be deeply 
felt, for he was one of those who decline to “grow old.” A 
wife and two daughters survive him. S. P. B. 


HOXIE.—At the family residence, Scipio, N. Y., Eighth 
month 3d, 1905, Dorinda L., youngest daughter of the late 
William and Phebe Battey Hoxie, aged 42 years; a member of 
Scipio Executive Meeting of Friends. 


LEEDOM.-—On Eighth month 6th, 1905, at her home in 
Media, Pa., Amanda, daughter of William and Hannah Ann 
Leedom. She graduated as trained nurse from the Woman’s 
Hospital in Philadelphia in 1891. She was head nurse there 
for three years, and then took up private work. She con- 
tracted diphtheria while at a case, and died after an illness of 
three days. Hers was a helpful life, and she will be counted 
one of those “ who being dead yet speaketh.” 


LOVEJOY.—At Baltimore, Eighth month 15th, in her 83d 
year, Rebecca Townsend Lovejoy, widow of the late Perley R. 
Lovejoy, and sister of the late Isaac Albertson. 


MATLACK.—Eighth month 15th, 1905, in the 74th year of 
his age, Franklin Matlack, husband of Margaret B. Matlack; 
interment at Fairhill Graveyard. 

MICHENER.—At Cottageville, Bucks County, Pa., Eighth 
month 13th, 1905, of typhoid fever, Thomas 8. Michener, son of 
Ezra and Margaretta 8. Michener, aged nearly 37 years; a 
member of Buckingham Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

POWELL.—At his parent’s home, Glen Cove, L. I, Eighth 


month 6th, 1905, of typhoid fever, Frederick J., youngest son 
of George 8S. and Hannah J. Powell. 








NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
HENRY HAYES BI-CENTENNIAL. 


All of the descendants of Henry Hayes, with their families, 
and all others interested, are invited to attend. Come and 
bring your well-filled lunch baskets. Meet at the beautifully 
shaded grounds of the High School, Unionville, Chester County, 
Pa., at 11 a.m., Ninth month 2d, 1905. 

Literary exercises, consisting of a historical address, a poem 
and miscellaneous addresses, from members of the family, will 
begin at 1 p.m. 

If the day is wet the meeting will be held in the High School 
building. No postponement on account of the weather. 

Henry Hayes arrived from England in 1705; and on Septem- 
ber 3d of. that year a warrant for 1,100 acres of land in East 
Marlborough Township was granted to him. The High School 
grounds are a part of these 1,100 acres. 

Henry Hayes and his wife Rachel had 15 children, namely: 
1, William; 2, Richard; 3, Joseph; 4, James 5, John; 6, Ste- 
phen; 7, Thomas; 8, Mary; 9, Joanna; 10, Margaret; 11, Eliza- 
beth; 12, Anne; 13, Rachel; 14, Ruth; and 15, Lydia. 

The descendants of Henry Hayes include many of the 
Baileys, Bakers, Clarks, Harrys, Jacksons, Lamborns, Moores, 
Pyles, Speakmans, Swaynes, Thompsons, Wickershams, Win- 
dles, Woodwards, and other well-known families. 

Trace out your relationship, and come to this bi-centennial 
celebration. 

Bring with you any old marriage certificates, deeds, papers 
and relies for the inspection of your numerous cousins who will 
be present on that day. 

(Trolley to Unionville from Kennett Square, Lenape, and 
West Chester. ) 

For further information, call on or address William M. 
Hayes, West Chester, Pa. 





PEACE MEETING. 


The Shakers of Mount Lebanon invite all interested to at- 
tend a Convention in the interest of Universal Peace, to be 
held at Mount Lebanon, N. Y., August 31st, 1905. 

The Shakers were pioneers in the movement for inter- 
national arbitration, and they have lived to see this, once cen- 
sidered visionary, adopted by statesmen the world over. They 
now propose that influence be brought to bear upon our gov- 
ernment, as the people of other countries are bringing influ- 
ence to bear upon their governments, for the arbitration of in- 
ternational disputes, the reduction of armaments on land and 






sea, with a consequent diminution of the burden of taxation 
now borne by the producing classes, and the establishment of 
the great waterways of commerce as neutral zones. 

The speakers will be: Walter 8. Logan, ex-president of the 
New York State Bar Association; William Barnes, Sr., of Al- 
bany; Prof. John L. N. Hunt, ex-president New York Board of 
Education; Dr. James M. Peebles, traveler, author and lee- 
turer; Henry 8S. Clubb, president of the National Vegetarian 
Society; George T. Powell, of New York; James E. Gregg, of 


Pittsfield; Bolton Hall, of New York; Rabbi Charles 
Fleischer, of Cambridge, Mass.; Amanda Deyo, vice- 


president Universal Peace Union; Kate Waller Barrett, vice- 
president National Council of Women; Elizabeth B. Grannis, 
president National Christian League; W. W. Armstrong, presi- 
dent of the Rochester Council of Women; I. C. Manchester, 
president National Association of Loyal Women. 

There will be three sessions, 10 a.m., 2 p.m., and 7.15 p.m. 
Refreshments will be served on the grounds. The Rutland 
Railroad will make reduced rates to New Lebanon. 





The Arbitration Peace Society of Cincinnati is making itself 
powerfully felt in the community. It will be represented in 
the Lucerne Peace Congress by two delegates, its president, 
Prof. P. V. N. Myers, and Rabbi Louis Grossman, a member of 
its Executive Committee. These gentlemen have already 
sailed for Europe and will spend the time in traveling until 
the opening of the Congress.—Advocate of Peace (Boston). 





FRIENDS’ ALMANAC.—Copy ‘is being prepared for the 
Friends’ Almanac of 1906. As it is very important to have its 
statements correct, any changes in the times and places of 
holding meetings should be sent at once to Friends’ Book As- 
sociation, Fifteenth and Race Streets, Philadelphia. By at- 
tention to this Friends can greatly aid the Almanac publishers 
in issuing a correct guide book, as well as a yearly calendar. 





The letter recently sent by teachers of France to the teach- 
ers of England, with the purpose of aiding in deepening the 
pacific feeling between the two peoples, is being widely circu- 
lated in Great Britain, copies having been printed in both Eng- 
lish and French.—Adrocate of Peace (Boston). 








THE ATONEMENT.—L. 


A FIRST-DAY SCHOOL LESSON ON THE RISE AND HIS- 
TORY OF FRIENDS FOR ADULT CLASSES.—XXXITI. 
Text, Ezekiel, xviii., 24; Bible readings, Ezekiel, xviii. 


So far as the early Friends expressed their thought upon the 
subject of propitiation for sins and atonement through Christ, 
the above prophecies of Ezekiel confirmed their experiences. 
They saw in Christ a fulfilling of the law of righteousness unto 
life, and of sin unto death. For them the commandment was 
a lamp, and the law a light, and the reproofs of instruction 
were the ways of life (Prov., vi. 23). They insisted that 
while we have the Light it behooves us to believe (walk) in 
the Light, if we would become children of the Light (John, xii., 
36). They believed in him who said, “I am come a light into 
the world, that whosoever believeth on me should not abide in 
darkness ” (John, xii., 46). 

This was the line of thought that led William Penn to say 
that “a sincere faith in, and obedience to the Light of Christ, 
as it shines in the heart . . . is the way to be redeemed from 
Darkness (sin) and to be made a child of Light. Or, to state 
it differently, there is power and virtue sufficient in the Light 
of Christ to ransom the souls of such as diligently adhere to it, 
from under the power of darkness (sin) .1 

To these Friends the identification of man’s purpose with 
God’s purpose, as revealed by his Son, was an agreement, an 
“ at-one-ment,” an atonement, wherein the sinner was a party 
to his redemption. In this position they made no attempt to 
reconcile the axiom in Ezekiel establishing the doctrine of in- 
dividual responsibility, with the theory of Isaiah that the 
righteous suffer for the guilty. With these early Friends, 
since religious experience overshadowed all theology, there 
was no painful cleavage between these two positions; they rec- 
ognized that individual responsibility as an indispensable part 
of the moral conscience, and the fact that some suffer for the 
faults of others, or are benefited by the virtue of others, is a 
common experience in every-day life. The judicial theory of 
the atonement makes these two positions difficult to reconcile; 
the Quaker explanation looked upon them as divergent ten- 
dencies of the same experience. 
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The early Friends came into possession of their conception 
of the doctrine of the atonement by and through their experi- 
ence in worship.2. For them worship was communion, a spirit- 
ual fellowship; it grows out of a God-planted feeling of depend- 
ence, or longing, which characterizes the religion of all men, and 
especially of Israel. The early worshiper went before his god 
like a slave before his master, or a subject before his king, with 
the feeling that it was unlawful to appear with empty hands. 
The long history of sacrifice grew out of this attitude of man 
toward God. From the time that men believed that God re- 
quired food and ate like men, to the time when they held that 
the odor of the burnt offering was pleasing to his nostrils, 
there was marked progress in their idea of worship, and their 
conception of God’s nature had undergone a decided spirituali- 
zation. From the time of the burnt offering up to the time of 
communion there was even greater development in the concep- 
tion of God and man’s relation thereto. 


Through all this long history there runs the deathless idea 
that satisfaction of some sort is necessary. The religious 
mind has ever been busy trying to ascertain wherein this sat- 
isfaction consists. The Quaker’s most spiritualized conception 
of communion is built on the idea of unity, of agreement, of 
identification, of “at-one-ment,” of atonement. When this 
idea first opened to men it was customary when two _ indi- 
viduals of a different race wished to unite, for each to make 
a cut in the other and suck the other’s blood; then they were 
considered as of the same kin. This sealing of the covenant 
in blood obtained in the covenants made with the divinity. It 
was the blood that rendered them binding and efficacious (Ex., 
xxiv., 6, 7, 8). 

Here, then, we see the twofold symbol, which to the primi- 
tive man of God was real, a propitiation unto satisfaction, and 
a uniting with God by the sprinkling as well as drinking of 
blood. The expressions growing out of this reality were re- 
tained by the early Friends, and materially assisted them in 
defining their position to their opposers in that day. William 
Penn held that “such as walk (obey) in the Light are sure to 
feel (experience) the virtue of Christ’s blood to cleanse them 
from all unrighteousness.’ ... The light’s leading us out of 


INTELLIGENCER. 
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darkness, that is out of unrighteousness, is the same thing with 
the blood of Jesus Christ, cleansing from all sin.” 

George Fox insisted that his opposers, and those who adhered 
to the letter, “trampled upon the life, even the life of Christ 
was trampled upon; they fed upon words, and fed one another 
with words, but trampled upon the life, and trampled under 
foot the blood of the Son of God, which blood was my life; 
and they lived their airy nothings talking of Him.” 4 

This feeding upon words was to Pennington like feeding 
upon husks. This to him was the prodigal state, which man 
must come out of before he could come to the Father, before he 
could know salvation, before there could be a reconciliation, 
before there could be a satisfaction, a communion, an identifica- 
tion, an agreement, an atonement. 

This true knowledge of Christ, he writes, “is not literal, tra- 
ditional or fleshly, nor can it be received by the natural under- 
standing, but it is spiritual, and the understanding must be 
given by God which receives it (I. John, v., 20)... . Christ 
saves not by anything got into the mind by the oldness of the 
letter, but by a life begotten, which is new. This new cove- 
nant in the spirit was better than the old covenant in the let- 
ter. In this which is new, Christ is the Mediator (Heb., vi., 6). 
“By mediating between God and the creature, or by bringing 
them together according to this new covenant, he saves. This 
new bond of union, this identification, agreement, satisfaction, 
communion, “at-one-ment,” atonement, was for the early 
Friend sealed by the symbol of blood. He who had been an 
alien, of a different race, a natural man, now by partaking of 
his blood had become kin with him, which brought satisfaction, 
reconciliation, atonement. The other side to the Quaker con- 
ception of atonement as suggested by the teachings of Isaiah, 
will be treated in the next lesson. 

REFERENCES : 

1“ Christian Quaker,’ by William Penn, Phila., ed. 1824, p. 
132. 

2 See Lesson No. 2, on “ Worship.” 

8“ Christian Quaker,” p. 135. 

4“ Journal of George Fox,” London, ed. 1901, vol. i., p. 20. 

5“ Works of Isaac Pennington,” vol. i., pp. 34, 35, 2d ed. 








CALENDAR OF MEETINGS. 
FIRST-DAY MEETINGS, 
Philadelphia.— 
Fifteenth and Race Streets, 10.30 a.m.; 
First-day School, 11.45 a.m. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY [ILK, 
CONSHOHOCKEN DAIRIES. 
Special attention given to serving families. 
Orricsz, 603 Nortu E1icutTH Street, Puira., Pa 
JOSEPH L. JONES, 





Wilbur, R. Barclay Spicer and others, 
lately in attendance at the Pendleton 
meetings, expect to attend. 





8th mo. 27th (1st-day).—The Visiting 


Thirty-fifth Street and Lancaster Ave- 
nue, 11 a.m.; First-day School, 10 a.m. 

Fourth and Green Streets, 10.30 a.m. 

Germantown, 10.30 a.m.;_ First-day 
School, 9.30 a.m. 

Frankford, 10.30 a.m.; First-day School, 
9.15 a.m. 

Fairhill, 3.30 p.m.; First-day School, 2.30 
p-m. 

Seventeenth Street and Girard Avenue, 
11 a.m.; First-day School, 9.45 a.m. 

Merion, Pa.— 

10.30 a.m.; visiting Friends are conveyed 
free of charge by hack from Narberth 
Station, on the Main Line, P. R. R. 


New York City.— 
East Fifteenth Street and Rutherfurd 


Place (between Second and Third Ave- 
nues), 11 a.m., 3.30 p.m. 


Brooklyn.—Schermerhorn 
tween Smith Street 
Place), 11 a.m. 

Washington City.— 

1811 I Street, Northwest, 11 a.m. 

Chicago.— 

Atheneum Building (26 Van Buren 
Street, near Wabash Avenue), 11 a.m. 
Adult class at 10.30 a.m. 


Street, be- 
and Boerum 





8th mo. 27th (1st-day).—Cincinnati 
Friends’ Association, special meeting in 
hall of Walnut Hills Business Club 
Building, Gilbert Avenue, near Peebles’ 
Corner, at 3 p.m. Mary Travilla, Henry 


FRANK PETTIT 
Manufacturer of 
IRON FENCING AND GATES 
and other Ornamenta! Iron Work 
809 [aster Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Established 1810 at 824 North Second Street. 


WATCHES 


As one of the oldest houses in the watch trade— 
established three generations ago—and up-to-date 
in every feature of the business, we are able to 
offer the best and most serviceable watches for the 
least money. Give us a call. 


GEO. C. CHILD, 
27 8. 9th St. (ab. Chestnut, opposite Post Office). 





WILLIAM S. YARNALL 


Manufacturing Optician 





118 S. 5th St.(4th door below Chestnut St.), Phila. 


CLEMENT A. WOODNUT 


Undertaker and Embalmer 


1728 Girard Ave., Philadelphia 
Ts.erHons, Porta, 29-38 D 





Committee of Salem Quarterly Meeting 
will attend an appointed meeting at the 
old Cape May Meeting House at Seaville, 
N. J., at 11 o’clock a.m. Leave the cars 
at Sea View Station, on the Sea Isle City 
branch of the W. J. and 8. R. Meeting 
house one mile east. Carriages will meet 
the 8.40 train from Philadelphia. For 
other information, address C. D. Lippin- 
cott, Swedesboro, N. J. 


8th mo. 28th (2d-day).—-Warrington 
Quarterly Meeting, at Menallen, Pa., at 
10 a.m.; ministers and elders, 7th-day 
before, at 3 p.m. 


8th mo. 28th (2d-day).—Ohio Yearly 
Meeting, at Salem, O., at 10 a.m.; min- 
isters and elders, Seventh-day before. 


8th mo. 29th (3d-day).—Burlington 
Quarterly Meeting, at Mt. Holly, N. J. 


8th mo. 3lst (5th-day).—Bucks Quar- 
terly Meeting, at Falls Meeting House, 
Fallsington, Pa., at 10 a.m.; ministers 
and elders, day before, at 11 a.m. 


9th mo. Ist (6th-day).—Nottingham 
Quarterly Meeting, at East Nottingham 
(Calvert, Md., six miles from Rising Sun, 
Md.), at 10 a.m.; ministers and elders, 
day before, at 2 p.m. 


9th mo. 2d (7th-day)—Whitewater 
Quarterly Meeting, at Westfield (near 
Camden, O.)., at 10 a..m; ministers and 
elders, same day, at 8 a.m. 


(Continued on page iii.) 





